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At this moment, and just as M. Oppert was about to mount the rostrum to ride his usual hobby on the subject of the legends of the deluge, as derived from Cuneiform inscriptions, arrived, as by melodramatic arrangement, but by a mere chance, a telegram from London, announcing the death at Mosul of George Smith, the well-known decipherer of Cuneiform and other inscriptions, who was deputed to Nineveh to make* further excavations in the company of a young Finlander, M. Eneberg, who had also succumbed to the climate. It was notorious that M. Oppert differed entirely from George Smith in his interpretations, but to him fell the duty of making an eulogium on his dead adversary, which he did with all the grandiloquence and empty phraseology of a Frenchman; he then proceeded to give his version of the Deluge tablets; he denied altogether the identification of Izdubar with Nimrod, maintaining that that latter word was not the representative of an individual, but of a people.
M. Miller of Moscow laid upon the table of the Congress lus work on Aryan mythology, and started the bold theory that the so-called Vedic civilization of the first Aryan settlers of Northern India, far from being primitive, as was generally accepted to be the case, *?as? in fact, the result of much more ancient developments.
The last question was a singular one, considering that all subjects connected with the Christian religion were, by the very constitution of the Congress, rigorously excluded. M. Khyloff started the point, whether the literature published for the purpose of converting the Pagans of Siberia to the Christian religion should be in one of the Oriental literary languages, or in one of the popular vernaculars of the people. It seems scarcely credible, that a missionary should, for one instant, prepare to convert the rural population of Bengal by treatises in Sanscrit and Persian; yet this seems to be the drift of the argument. It appears that no less than a dozen works have been prepared and printed in the Mongol languages, and that portions of the New Testament have been translated, though not yet printed, but that the circulation of these books ha? been arrested by the missionaries on the (in the opinion of the speaker) frivolous pretence, that they were translated into a language not- intelligible to the people. The Buriat have so many different dialects that they cannot understand each other; this would seem to ifldioate ;tl;e necessity of different versions to suit each clan, or division, but the speaker argued that, as it was better for the feuriats to, bave a translation in the Mongol than in the Slave language, or to have, none at all^, therefore the objection of the missionaries should be set aside, and the Buriats be compelled